that adolescents living in low-SES neighborhoods are more likely to drop out of high school than adolescents with similar family backgrounds who live in advantaged neighborhoods. One study found that dropout rates were lowest in census tracts with a high percentage of adult workers in professional and managerial jobs and highest in neighborhoods in which fewer than 10 percent of workers were in "high-status" occupations/ especially among black adolescents. The other study, controlling for family background (e.g., mother's education, family structure, income-to-needs ratio) estimated that on average, a teenage girl's chance of dropping out of high school increases from 10.8 percent to 14.9 percent when the proportion of families in her ZIP code with incomes over $30,000 decreases by one standard deviation. An increase in the proportion of families that are headed by female single parents also increased the dropout rate among both blacks and other minority ethnic groups (Brooks-Gunn et al., 1993).
Teenage Pregnancy
There is strong evidence that poor neighborhoods increase the likelihood of early pregnancy and childbearing. For example, researchers have found that many young women in poverty recognize the risks of early parenthood, but opt for this choice because it provides proof that they are attractive and successful. It also provides adult status more immediately than hoping for a job that may not come. Other teenage mothers lack the strong and sustained relationships with adults that are necessary to resolve basic identity issues. In this context, babies are a real and meaningful source of love in a setting with insufficient positive sanctions and caring attachments (Anderson, 1990; Musick, 1991).
Holding race and family background constant, births to unmarried adolescents are more likely in poor neighborhoods than in more affluent ones (Jencks and Mayer, 1990b). However, this effect is apparently modified by both race and family background. For example, higher numbers of high-status workers in a census tract reduce the chance that black, but not white, adolescents will have a baby. The number of black teenage girls having a baby increased from 7.4 percent to 19.8 percent as the proportion of high-status workers decreased from 31.2 percent to 3.5 percent (Crane, 1991b). On average, the chance of having a baby decreases from 10.6 percent to 6.9 percent as the average proportion of households with incomes over $30,000 increases by one standard deviation,-among black girls, the decline is from 32.4 percent to 26.7 per-